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NOTES 

An exhibition of fifty 

EXHIBITION AT ... i ., , ,. 

paintings by the leading 

KNOXVILLE, a . .. . . i 6 

' American artists is be- 

TENNESSEE . 1.1 j i. 1.1. 

ing assembled by the 
American Federation of Arts to be shown 
at the Appalachian Exposition in Knox- 
ville, under the auspices of the Nicholson 
Art League of that city. This exhibition 
has been selected chiefly from the annual 
summer exhibition of the Cincinnati Art 
Museum and will be sent from there to 
Knoxville, through the courtesy and gen- 
erous co-operation of the Director of the 
Museum, Mr. J. H. Gest. The exhibition 
opens in Knoxville on September 11th 
and continues until October 1st. Among 
the paintings included in the collection 
will be: "A Summer's Day" by John W. 
Alexander, "The Dreamer" by Cecilia 
Beaux, "The Reading Lesson" by Mary 
Cassatt, "February Morning" by W. El- 
mer Schofield, "The Abilone Shell" by 
Childe Hassam, "The Brown November 
Hills" by Charles Warren Eaton, "Heavy 
Surf" by Frederick J. Waugh, "The 
Critics" by William Sergeant Kendall, 
"Golden Days" by Lillian Genth, "The 
Old Bridge" by Edward W. Redfield, 
"Woodcrest Ladd" by Carleton Wiggins, 
"A Path in the Woods" by J. Alden Weir, 
"Morning at Sea" by Charles H. Wood- 
bury, and "Moonlight from Quebec" by 
Birge Harrison. 

Art appreciation is rap- 

ART IN .j, . . . n... 

idlv increasing in Pitts- 

PITTSBURGH ^^ ^ ^^ ^ 

great manufacturing city is not yet an art 
center, it bids fair to be some day. The 
International Exhibition, which was 
scheduled to close June 30th, was extend- 
ed until the middle of July and the in- 
terest did not lag. Twenty-five of the 
Pittsburgh schools attended, accompanied 
by teachers; parties of art students from 
nearly all the smaller cities near Pitts- 
burgh visited the exhibition; there were, 
moreover, visitors from Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Bal- 
timore and most of the smaller American 
cities, as well as from Munich and Paris. 
The school children are gaining a real 



knowledge of pictures. They are en- 
couraged to express their opinions freely 
and not infrequently they come surpris- 
ingly near the truth. Many have learned 
to recognize the work of well-known 
painters, both American and European, 
without reference to signature or cata- 
logue. Often one sees a quick turning to 
catalogues to "make sure," and hears the 
exclamation, "I told you so!" which 
speaks well for the future appreciation 
of art in Pittsburgh. 

It is very seldom that there is not an 
interesting exhibition in the Carnegie 
galleries under the auspices of the Fine 
Arts Department of the Art Society. 
Each summer a special exhibition is set 
forth of paintings lent by Pittsburgh art 
collectors and prominent artists, the ma- 
jority of whom are exceedingly gener- 
ous about lending their art treasures. 
There are a number of good examples of 
the work of the Barbizon painters owned 
in Pittsburgh, and included in the sum- 
mer loan exhibition there is always a 
notable group of examples of this school. 
The exhibition this year is augmented by 
seventy-five paintings lent by Mr. Burton 
Mansfield of New Haven, Connecticut, 
and will probably be extended until the 
first of, January. 

The organizers of the 

THE PANAMA t> u -t- 

Panama Exposition, 

EXPOSITION .„!,. r, . . i i u . 

which is to be held in 
San Francisco in 1915, are showing them- 
selves forehanded in the matter of prepa- 
ration. Even before the site for the Ex- 
position was determined upon, plans for 
the Art Department were being formu- 
lated. It has been decided that the Art 
Building shall be a permanent structure, 
to be used after the exhibition closes as 
a Municipal Gallery for San Francisco. 
The style of architecture has not been se- 
lected, though the probabilities are that 
it will be Mission. The building itself 
will be one story high, both fire and earth- 
quake proof, and comprise a series of 
moderate-sized galleries built around a 
court, or patio, in which it is proposed to 
exhibit sculpture. The scope of the ex- 
hibition will be no more limited than that 
of the exhibitions held in connection with 
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the Chicago and St. Louis Fairs. Special 
emphasis will be placed upon Oriental Art 
and already many valuable loans have 
been promised by private collectors. The 
art-crafts will also be made a feature of 
prominence. 

Mr. Robert B. Harshe, a professor in 
the Department of Fine Arts of the Stan- 
ford University, has been temporarily 
placed in charge of the organization of 
this department of the Exposition, pend- 
ing the appointment of a permanent Di- 
rector, and during the summer he has 
visited all of the leading Art Museums 
and many of the private collections in this 
country, gathering data which will be in- 
valuable when the time comes for assem- 
bling the exhibition. In September Mr. 
Harshe goes abroad with the object of in- 
teresting foreign art workers. He will 
make special inquiry concerning the in- 
dustrial arts of the various countries with 
the hope of securing along these lines an 
exceptionally valuable exhibit. 

Mr. Harshe is a graduate of Teachers' 
College, Columbia University, a'nd a pupil 
of the Art Students League of New York ; 
a craftsman and painter ; a man of catho- 
lic tastes and broad information. The 
Exposition is fortunate in having secured 
his interest in the work of organization. 

At the Art Institute dur- 

NOTESFROM ; ng the summer an eX - 
CHICAGO hibit i on of Will H. 

Low's decorative paintings has been held, 
and on the grand stairway Mrs. Low's 
great decoration for the Woman's Build- 
ing of the Columbian Exposition has been 
shown. It is a lunette, 63 feet long, en- 
titled "Primitive Woman," and is very 
brilliant in color. Though too large to 
remain permanently in its present posi- 
tion, it illustrates forcibly how delight- 
fully some such enlivening mural paint- 
ings would adorn the Institute Building. 
Fournier's paintings of the homes of the 
Barbizon painters, twenty works, decid- 
edly interesting and well rendered, have 
also been on view. Later, from August 
18th to October 18th, a collection of orig- 
inal illustrative work by Orson Lowell, a 
graduate of the Art Institute School, who 
has made a place for himself among 



American illustrators, will be exhibited; 
and toward the end of August exhibitions 
arranged by the American Philatelic So- 
ciety and the American Numismatic As- 
sociation will be held. Next winter the 
Institute proposes to set forth exhibitions 
of contemporary French paintings and 
probably also a collection of works by 
living Spanish painters, for which Miss 
Cornelia B. Sage, Director of the Al- 
bright Gallery, Buffalo, has made ar- 
rangements while abroad. 

The Art Institute is so situated that it 
receives a welcome overflow of visitors 
whenever there is any special attraction 
on the lake front, the down-town rallying 
place of the people of Chicago. During 
the week of July 24-31 there was a Mil- 
itary Tournament and the Art Institute 
was thrown open free, day and evening. 
Nearly ten thousand persons visited it the 
first day. 

The Summer School of the Institute is 
larger this year than last, numbering on 
its rolls 399 students. The regular au- 
tumn term will open Monday, October 
second. 

Historic and Water 
artistic Pageants were made 

PAGEANTRY spedal features of 0. 

in st. paul civic ce i ebration ne id in 
Minneapolis, in July, to mark the linking 
of the lakes. The Historic Pageant was in 
every respect an artistic achievement as 
well as being also in a measure a triumph 
in stagecraft. It was full of action at 
all times, with splendid stage pictures 
leading up to a magnificent climax of the 
nation paying tribute to Minnesota, which 
was symbolized by a group surmounting a 
triumphant car drawn by oxen. The ac- 
tion of the Pageant, which comprehended 
the entire history of Minnesota from the 
time of Hiawatha to the present day, was 
not limited to the stage set amid a group 
of elms and willows in Loring Park. 
One of the little lakes in the Park came 
within a few feet of the stage and on the 
opposite shore of this small body of water 
was set the tepee of Nikomis and Minne- 
haha. Across this lake came and went 
Hiawatha, standing erect in his canoe, 
holding his paddle aloft with outstretched 



